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Art. XIV.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 

This novel, if we except one or two introductory pages, pur- 
ports to be drawn up in the form of a narrative, by the hero, of 
his own adventures. He represents himself as a native of Massa- 
chusetts, who, on coming of age, about the year 1821, sets out 
to seek his fortune in the Western country. After descending 
the Ohio and Mississippi, he proceeds on a trading expedition to 
the Spanish provinces in the vicinity of Louisiana. In the course 
of his rambles, he visits the Commanche Indians, a tribe who reside 
near the Rio del Norte. Here he finds the heroine of the work, 
Dofia Martha, daughter of the governor of Durango, a lady who 
has been taken prisoner by the Commanches, and whom he 
soon rescues from captivity and restores to her friends, though 
not without exposing his life to imminent peril, and receiving 
several severe wounds. This last circumstance compels him to 
take up his abode for a while, in the mansion of the Conde Alvaro, 
father of Martha. Berrian, of course, soon falls in love with the 
young lady, but is exposed to perpetual annoyance and persecu- 
tion from Father Joseph, the priest of the family, and from a 
rival called Don Pedro, a young Spanish nobleman. After com- 
pletely recovering from his wounds, he is induced to prolong his 
stay in the house of the Conde, in the capacity of a teacher of 
English, till Don Pedro finally procures his banishment. 

He departs and joins himself to a body of Patriots, who are 
then rising in Texas, fights several battles and combats, meets 
more wonders, not than a man, but than a hundred men, and 
after various alternations of fortune, becomes second in command 
of the Mexican forces, which drive Iturbide from the throne, 
and is the most efficient instrument in that important revolution. 
He then marries Martha, while Don Pedro and Father Jofeeph 
are torn in pieces by the mob, conducts her in triumph to his 
native village in Massachusetts, and finally returns with her to 
Durango. 

Such is a brief sketch of the main story of this novel. It is 
certainly constructed, in many respects, with a very moderate 
degree of skill. 

In the first place, the hero begins his discourse, by stating, 
that his adventures are now over, and have terminated happily, 
a statement, which relieves us from all anxiety for his fate ; and 
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we thus enter on the perusal of the story with the same kind of 
unlucky knowledge, which is sometimes acquired by looking over 
at once to the last page of a novel, an expedient, which every 
true novel reader holds in utter abhorrence. Our author has 
made a mistake of much greater consequence, in fixing the period 
of his story so near our own times, a blunder of the same kind 
with that committed by Miss Edgeworth, in making Lord Old- 
borough prime minister of Great Britain in 1808. The adven- 
tures of Francis Berrian are of themselves sufficiently marvellous, 
but when they are related as happening in the years 1821 and 
1822 ; when we are informed (vol. n. p. 235.) that though Santa 
Anna held the supreme command, Berrian possessed coordinate 
authority (a distinction not extremely clear) ; when we are fur- 
ther told, that Mr Berrian really originated every measure, which 
overthrew the despotism of Iturbide, our thoughts are driven in 
spite of ourselves, from the tale before us to actual history, and 
we are compelled at every step to recollect the discrepancy be- 
tween them. 

We shall not go into any difficult questions respecting the 
kind and degree of illusion, produced by a well wrought fiction 
in the reader's mind. But some illusion there certainly must be, 
and everything of the kind is effectually precluded in the present 
case, by the notoriety, as well as the recent date, of every ma- 
terial event connected with the Mexican Revolution ; and as if 
all this were not sufficient to dispel the charm, which it is the 
business of the author to create and sustain, he has, as we have 
already stated, actually brought Francis Berrian and Dofia Martha 
to one of the villages in one of our own states. We strive in 
vain, while reading a story like this, to shut our eyes even for a 
moment on its palpable incredibility. Every line suggests, to 
us, that if any citizen of Massachusetts had performed, in any 
part of Mexico, one half the warlike achievements of Francis 
Berrian, and then returned homeward through our Western coun- 
try, all the inhabitants of the states through which he passed, 
would have been thoroughly acquainted with his story, and eager 
to manifest their sense of his heroic valor. He would have been' 
escorted from town to town by independent militia companies, 
would have received the degree of Doctor of Laws from a dozen 
colleges, and been compelled to go through a long campaign of 
public dinners, far more dangerous to life and health, than all his 
Mexican adventures. 

We have noticed with the more severity our author's mistakes 
in the conduct of his story, because modern novelists seem to 
consider this part of their business as of very little consequence. 
The author of Waverley is notoriously careless in this respect, 
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and we find inferior authors availing themselves rapidly of the 
authority of his example. Indeed we fear, that it will soon be as 
discreditable for a great novelist to frame a good story, as it was 
a few years ago for a great man to write a good hand. We for- 
bear to notice any of our author's minor faults, but cannot help 
remarking on the letters of DoiTa Martha, as singularly unfortu- 
nate specimens of epistolary composition. 

His principal and only very striking merit, is his talent for 
description. This alone is, however, sufficient to redeem his 
greatest faults, and to entitle his work to a thorough peru- 
sal. We recollect no author, except Irving, who has painted 
American scenery with equal power. The descriptions of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, of the valley of the Commanches, and 
many other passages of the same kind, are such as would do 
honor to any author. It was a well known practice of many of 
the greatest masters of landscape painting, to confine themselves 
to the representation of inanimate nature, and to procure other 
artists to draw such figures, as might be necessary to complete 
their pictures. We should think that our author might derive a 
useful hint from this practice, did we not believe, that his defects 
in the construction of his story and the delineation of his charac- 
ters were those of negligence, and that a writer, who has shown 
such talents in one branch of his art, and that a very im- 
portant one, could scarcely fail of success in others, if willing 
to seek it by proper exertion. 



2. — The Appeal for suffering Genius, a Poetical Address for 
the Benefit of the Boston Bard; and the Triumph of 
Truth, a Poem. By Daniel Bryan. 8vo. pp. 80. Wash- 
ington. Way & Gideon. 

To the poetical parts of this volume, the author has attached a 
Preface of considerable length, in which he explains his purpose, 
and a large part of which is taken up in apologizing for ' his 
juvenile effusions ' published some years ago under the title of 
the * Mountain Muse, or the Adventures of Daniel Boone.' That 
work, ' the wild offspring of a rude undisciplined fancy,' his ma- 
turer judgment tells him contains imperfections, and he thinks 
some persons have formed a false estimate of his powers as a 
poet, from an ignorance of the circumstances under which his 
early genius expanded itself. 

Mr Bryan is moreover apprehensive, that certain readers and 
editors, into whose hands the ' Mountain Muse ' happened to fall, 



